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ical student of the insanities. The matter of the ease or the difficulty 
of dealing with the material remains to be considered. The question 
has been often asked me whether or not the insane are more difficult 
to work with than normal people. I believe both to be equally easy 
or equally difficult subjects. Many insane do not introspect well, 
but few normal people do so. Some insane are more introspective 
than the average normal individual — and from some no introspec- 
tions can be obtained. It is not necessary to work with the patients 
who introspect badly or not at all ; there is a possibility of a selection 
of subjects just as there is in normal psychological work. In general 
I think there is no inherent difficulty in investigating the mental 
conditions of the insane. There are, on the contrary, advantages in 
the medical investigations in that the mental life is laid as bare as 
the patient and his relatives and constant observations can make it. 

The only limitations to the problems are the individual investi- 
gator and the material at his command. Two mental conditions are 
indispensible in a psychopathologist— a knowledge of normal psy- 
chology and ingenuity in formulating and in devising methods of 
attacking problems. These are not peculiar properties of the psy- 
chopathologist— they are of prime importance to all psychologists. 
The special equipment which is needed in dealing with the insane is 
the acquirement of the medical mental attitude— one must deal with 
cases, not with individuals. 

I have attempted to indicate in this paper that for psychology the 
study of the insane is complemental to the study of normal people, 
and that there appears to be a possibility of solving some problems 
which have not been solved by the study of normal minds. The 
pioneers in the work will be called upon to justify their positions and 
work, and this will be done best by applying their psychological 
methods to the more immediate practical problems. Then we may 
expect no longer to read: "The pure psychologist has rendered little 
aid to the physician, nay, has rather tended to darken counsel and 
lead him into the wrong track, from which he has taken a long period 
to extricate himself." Shepherd Ivoky Franz. 

McLean Hospital, Wavebley, Mass. 



THE GIVEN SITUATION IN ATTENTION 

r I THE different theories of attention, sometimes seemingly con- 
*~ flicting, oftentimes are not in actual fact opposed, but merely 
appear to be so, due to the emphasis placed on different aspects of 
the situation concerned. Instead, therefore, of engaging in a logical 
disputation or a spinning out of concepts, it seems much wiser to go 
as far back as we can to the given situation, and see exactly what is 
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there present in an act of attention. For this purpose an analysis 
of the meaning of the given situation becomes necessary before the 
subject of attention is touched. 

I shall begin by taking a number of things for granted, not to 
avoid treatment of them (I hope to deal with them elsewhere), but 
because they are of a philosophical nature. I shall assume (1) that 
there is an 'existential world' towards which adjustment and accom- 
modation are possible; (2) that in addition to this 'rest of the sys- 
tem' there is a self, person, or conscious agent capable of adjustment 
and accommodation; (3) that the point or points of junction be- 
tween the agent and the rest of the system afford us the given situa- 
tion, object, or what you will; (4) that increasing differentiation of 
adjustment and further development of this situation demand atten- 
tion on the one side and habit on the other. Attention only will be 
considered in this paper. 

To be more explicit I shall treat these points somewhat more 
fully. It is highly flattering, no doubt, to the individual concerned 
to consider everything else as his brain-event, his mental state, or 
what you will. But so far as psychology demands, we can for the 
time at least (even for purposes of discussion) throw over the notion 
that an individual can shoot forth a world, system of worlds or a 
universe by a mere fiat of the will or flash of consciousness. We are 
content to believe that chapels are not churches and that poor men's 
cottages are not princes ' palaces, nor will any idea or good intention 
per se make them so, as such. Besides this rest of the system or 
universe, I shall also for the present take for granted the self, indi- 
vidual, ego, etc. What may, however, cause some query is the point 
of junction between the two, the given situation. It is only here 
that we are on a firm basis so far as conscious life is concerned, only 
here have we the touchstone of reality. We are so accustomed to 
speak of ourselves, so concerned with our interests and occupations, 
that the self and the rest of the system seem existentially to come 
first. But they are merely a stage in the process of differentiation 
and development of various situations, a residual effect which we 
deal with in abstracto and occasionally, if not almost always, hypos- 
tasize. But these, intimate as they are, are secondary, acquired and 
ideally abstracted from given situations. And abstractions are again 
simply other situations, less filled and more easily manipulated than 
the bases from which they have been taken and for which they serve. 
So, too, as regards 'external reality.' Reality apart from a knower 
(or feeler) means nothing. We carry our reality on our backs, and 
resemble Sinbad in this particular. In so-called 'concrete' experi- 
ence this seems more or less evident, and the given situation is so 
given that we are able to test it in various ways and in a manner 
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suited to the average mind. The crux seems to be with images, 
which are so fleeting, so transitory, so unsatisfactory as situations 
that any ' objective ' reality seems to be denied them. But if we con- 
sider that 'objective' is a secondary stage in the process of differen- 
tiation and based upon certain situations, this seems to lose some of 
its difficulty. Moreover, we must consider images as situations given 
only at certain points of junction, and on this account they lose some 
of the stability of what is called 'concrete.' The image is a given 
situation just as well as its more concrete brother, and the 'reality' 
back of the latter is just as existent in the former case, the difference 
being that the points of junction in the former case are less numerous 
and also differently stimulated. As immediate and unanalyzed, 
images are just as much given as the most 'tangible' object. But as 
I have just said, images seem to be restricted in their points of junc- 
tion and can not be tested by other junctions. 

These points of junction, the given situation, are in fact all we 
have. The avenues of contact between the individual and the rest 
of the system are (in part) the determinants of the kind of these 
junctions and permit of more or less detailed and filled situations. 
It is to the given situation that we must react, adjust ourselves ; it is 
the given situation which we must develop, differentiate, improve, 
if possible; or which we must cut off or remove altogether. It is 
here that a seeming contradiction takes place, a paradox which, 
when explained, will also perhaps elucidate more fully the meaning 
of situation and point of junction. It may be asked (so it occurred 
to me at least) : How develop a situation, how change it if it is 
always with us ? How, in fact, can we do anything with it, for it is 
always given ? We have nothing to do with the matter, for go where 
we will, do what we may, we can not escape the given. It stares us 
in the face, pursues us with relentless vigor and even at times op- 
presses us like the nightmare. And so it does; tut a given is not 
every given situation, nor is it given at every point of junction. 
A situation is given in the sense that we are aware-of-something, 
have consciousness-of-an-object, and this awareness-of-something 
may be of different kinds, the points of junction may be more or 
less and may vary in kind. In psychological terms, this point of 
junction may be visual only (or more nearly so), it may be auditory, 
tactile and the like. So commonplace an explanation may destroy 
the mystery of philosophical terminology, but it does not do away 
with the rigidity of the fact that all we have is a given situation with 
more or less points of junction. Now, granted a single point of 
junction in a given situation, we see more easily how the situation 
may become changed, developed or even removed by another. If the 
point of junction is visual, it may be developed by other points of 
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junction, by body attitudes, motor adjustments, by manipulation 
within limits. The given situation may thus be developed, other 
points of junction may be made, but within limits, for we have the 
rest of the system with which to deal, and this seems to offer us 
obstacles beyond which we can not go. What these limits are we do 
not know, and we can only try to make as many points of junction 
as possible, the process of differentiation becoming increasingly in- 
tricate and our adjustments more refined and accurate. 

Development of a given situation means simply that, given a 
situation at a certain point of junction, other connections may be 
made, changes may be brought about or other situations substituted 
through action of the individual concerned, and such action or actions 
mean simply a series of new situations which, when analyzed, yield 
us the pleasing knowledge that we have acted, action as thus con- 
ceived including all forms of ideation, i. e., all forms of given situa- 
tion, whether points of junction be few or many and whether they 
be within and through the parts of the agent concerned. Given a 
situation visually, we may react towards it by a series of motor 
adjustments, and the visual point of junction is supplemented by the 
motor. Granted a residual effect in the individual through former 
experiences, such adjustments will proceed serially with a greater or 
less nicety and accuracy, and so give rise to new points of junction. 
With no such residual effects the adjustments will be more blunder- 
ing and erratic. If necessary, the individual may within limits 
develop the situation, e. g., by simply breaking it in two, bringing 
into it or combining with it new factors, new situations, such process 
going on in the example taken through motor adjustments, in which 
case motor points of junction bring about a change in the visual 
field. Or the individual may shut out the old situation by simply 
giving rise to another. The succession of situations need not, of 
course, be always continuous in the same field. The breaks and gaps 
which may occur in any one kind of junction give us a more or less 
intermittant series of junctions, visual, tactile and the like. 

In its various stages of development the given may schematically 
be represented as follows, the figures being in the horizontal plane. 



z 






Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

In the first figure we have the given in its utter nakedness, before 
any differentiation has taken place. The second figure illustrates 
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the stage in which a seissure has been made between the self and the 
world of ' external reality, ' such division through habit, and wrongly, 
being taken as basic and primitive. Finally, we have in the last 
figure a graphic illustration of the process of differentiation going 
on in attention. In its first intention every given situation affords 
us a scheme like that in Fig. 1, and from such a scheme all else is 
developed. On this seemingly barren confusion everything has been 
erected and to this return must constantly be made to give body to 
our constructions, ideal and otherwise, to our hypothetical systems 
and to our various symbolic guides to action. Science, psychology 
and the others, are simply constructions based on certain aspects of 
this given. And to test our ideal developments return must con- 
stantly be made to foundation situations. Our reactions are made 
for the most part to foundation situations, though guided at times 
by our hypotheses and ideal systems. The latter again are different 
situations, sign-boards telling us more or less clearly which way to 
go. In most cases our division of the situation into self and ' external 
reality' has become so habitual that we take it for granted, and treat- 
ing each logically sometimes separate them as existential and vainly 
seek their point of junction. But the given situation includes both, 
and each is simply one of our basic constructions allowing of further 
and more delicate adjustments. 

It is through successive acts of attention to given situations that 
differentiation and development are possible. Residual effects accu- 




' impulse 
Baldwin's Scheme 1 (with omissions). 

mulate both in the subject and in the rest of the universe, and these 
accumulations allow of further change and growth. In the indi- 
vidual such cumulative results are represented by habit, mental 
dispositions, etc., while in the rest of the system we have 'material' 
1 See his ' Mental Development,' p. 384. 
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progress, tradition, moral law and order and the like. Using Bald- 
win's suggestive diagram (Pig. 4), by the increase in the spiral we 
represent the growth and change in the individual and also show 
the larger basis from which the self can start in each new act of 
adjustment. 2 

Development of a given situation demands a narrowing of the 
field under manipulation, a fixation of the object, a closer and more 
refined and accurate series of adjustments, a more delicate inter- 
pretation, a finer 'feel,' or body attitude— in short, attention. Atten- 
tion is thus nothing more than the entire subjective aspect in the 
given situation under development. Now, using the given situation 
under manipulation as a foundation, we may proceed to analyze it 
and construct out of it the various systems connected with psychology 
in general and attention in particular. Where questions arise con- 
cerning the validity of such structures, return can be made to the 
given situation. The abstract scissure between self and not-self 
being more or less habitual and therefore a basis for further con- 
struction, more aspects of the given situation can be developed to 
form a sound theory concerning the psychological features of atten- 
tion, the abstraction and construction here continuing in the direc- 
tion of the self. The following features may in outline be given: 

1. Taking the given situation as a static moment and recognizing 
those features specially prominent in moments of attention, we note 
specially certain aspects in the point of junction which stand out in 
moments of attention. Analysis of such aspects yields us the Blick- 
punkt view of attention, the theory that attention is simply a mental 
state, a condition of clearness. Mental state, it may here be noted, 
is simply one of the more general terms representing certain aspects 
of the situation before us, the half, in fact, of our awareness-of- 
something. Such a view (the Blickpunkt view of attention) deals 
only or mostly with the points of junction, and neglects other and 
more important features. 

2. If we consider the residual effects on the self concerned, we 
note that after various situations have arisen, action under such or 
similar conditions proceeds with a certain amount of prevision, a 
certain foresight. Moreover, certain aspects of the given situation 
seem reinforced by ideal processes within the self, such ideation 
being a development within the self arising from previous experience 
with various situations. The situation has a fuller meaning due to 
experienced interpretation, to ideal revival, to mental reenforcement. 
In this light we have attention in its ideal aspect. Considering will 
in part as the explication in serial order of a mental disposition, 
voluntary attention is here included. 

2 See Baldwin's ' Mental Development in the Child and the Race,' Ch. XIII., 
p. 384. 
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3. The actual process of adjustment to a given situation, the 
adding of points of junction to the one or more present and the 
working over of what is given, afford us the motor aspect of atten- 
tion. Combined with the first aspect we have the sensori-motor 
phase of attention. "We may deal in this connection with questions 
of felt activity, sense of effort and the like. 

4. Going still further and seeking within the self a substratum 
present in attention, the physiological features may be emphasized. 

5. If, finally, we inquire as to the extent of our power of adjust- 
ment, the limitations within the self in acts of attention, we may deal 
with the unity of the field in attention. 

Properly to treat the subject, therefore, we must consider atten- 
tion in (1) its sensory aspect, (2) its ideal aspect, (3) its motor 
aspect, (4) its physiological aspect, (5) its mental field. It is evi- 
dent that since these various aspects are given in a single complex, 
their separation is purely logical, and it is also evident that various 
features interlace and cross one another. Thus the motor aspect 
can not well be torn from the ideal, while the treatment of the mental 
field demands a more or less full discussion of motor adjustments, 
idea revival and sensory restrictions. 3 

Felix Arnold. 

New Yobk City. 



EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION AND THE DOCTRINE OP 
MUTATIONS 

"I T OW does it happen that our biological psychologists have not 
■*— L yet undertaken to make appeal to the doctrine of mutations 
for the explanation of the various bodily attitudes that serve to 
express and in part to constitute our emotions? Is it because this 
doctrine is still to such an extent under adjudication ? Or are there 
more recondite reasons? The professional biologist has been warn- 
ing us for some time that mere utility is an explanatory category 
that must not be overworked. But surely a heavy strain has been 
put upon utility in connection with emotional expressions, a strain 
that now and then is so obviously excessive that one marvels at the 
speculative temerity that permitted it. 

For the understanding of some 'expressions' the principle of 
serviceability has, to be sure, done much that is satisfactory. Such 

8 1 feel guilty in making somewhat free use of the expression 'given situa- 
tion,' which I have taken from Dewey. See the standpoint of Woodbridge in 
his ' The Nature of Consciousness,' this Joubnal, Vol. II., No. 5, 1905, and the 
wonderful presentation given by Miinsterberg in the beginning of his ' Grund- 
ziige.' Compare, also, Hobhouse's ' Theory of Knowledge.' 



